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spite of this, Kant was probably mistaken in supposing that Hume
had failed to grasp the possibility of generalizing his scepticism
concerning the truth of this axiom so as to cover the whole problem
of our knowledge of necessary connexions between matters of fact.
It seems more likely that the failure of the Treatise (which Kant
had not read and which is sceptical over a much wider front than
the Enquiry) led Hume to hope for better success if he directed his
attention to a single major issue.
His development from Locke is to be found in his attempt to
analyse further Locke's term 'idea', and in the conclusions which
follow necessarily from his restatement of it.
Locke's use had been extremely wide, covering as it did any
psychical event of which the mind is conscious, so that the data
of sense, memory, imagination, and thought are all indifferently
described as 'ideas present to the mind'.
Hume, on the contrary, opens by drawing a sharp distinction
between ideas properly so called and impressions. The latter,
which are for him the only genuine data which the mind has to
work upon, are simply the immediate apprehensions of inner or
outer sense, pains, colours, sounds, &c. Corresponding to these are
ideas, which are quite literally faint copies of them which the mind
preserves and makes use of in memory, imagination, and reason-
ing. Thus all simple ideas must somehow be reduced to copies
of impressions, and complex ideas are considered as nothing but
aggregates of simple ideas which may or may not have been copied
from complex impressions, since Hume agrees with Locke in
granting the mind a power to frame complex ideas to which no
actual impression corresponds.
Such a view involves a limitation of our knowledge far more
drastic than Locke had" contemplated or would have accepted had
it been proposed to him, as appears when we consider its bearing
on the question of relations. Locke had gone no further than to
maintain that our ideas of these must be founded on or traceable
to the simple ideas of sense, whereas Hume, demanding as he does
that ideas should be admitted as legitimate only when they can
produce a birth certificate showing from what impression they
have been derived, is automatically limited to the relations of
resemblance, contrariety, and spatial arrangement. His very for-
mulation makes it impossible to give any but a sceptical answer
to his own question, since the phrase 'impression of necessary
connexion' is not merely meaningless but self-contradictory.